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An Error Corrected. — During the past summer and autumn 
many western and perhaps some eastern papers contained accounts 
of the discovery of a human skull in the carboniferous limestone 
of southern Kansas, by one of the instructors at the Catholic 
Osage Mission in that state. Its determination as a cranium re- 
posed on the authority of a physician of the town. Deeming the 
statement to be incredible, some later newspaper article asserted 
the specimen to be the skull of a deer. As this determination is 
not more reasonable than the first, I requested some photographs, 
which were obligingly sent by mail. These representing an object 
very much like a human cranium, I determined to visit the Mission. 
On reaching it I was kindly shown the specimen by Father Schu- 
macher, the principal. It proved to be the broad body-whorl of a 
large cephalopod shell, allied to Goniatites. Some specimens ex- 
hibited with it as petrified portions of a hay-stack which had been 
long exposed, were fragments of some kind of slag. — E. D. Cope. 

MI CEOSCOPY. 
Exudations op Diphtheria and Croup. — Dr. Jabez Hogg, 
President of the (London) Medical Microscopical Society, in a 
recent communication to that society, combats the, somewhat 
prevalent doctrine that diphtheria and croup are essentially the 
same disease. From the bold assertion that nothing but a " clin- 
ical tradition " separates these two diseases, and from the contra- 
dictory evidence of clinical medicine, he turns to histological 
anatomy for a solution of the difficulty, and maintains that a sharp 
line can be drawn between the diphtheritic membrane and the 
croupous cast. The former he finds a dense, compact, opaque, 
felt-like membrane, firmly adherent and not removable spontane- 
ously, which when forcibly detached comes away in fragments and 
leaves a broken and bleeding surface. This membrane, under a 
microscopical power of X 350, is seen to consist of fibrous and 
connective tissue, shrunken and compressed cells (epithelial, mus- 
cular, glandular, and even cartilaginous), fat molecules, muco-pu- 
rulent or glandular corpuscles, crystals, starch granules, fungus 
spores, and other foreign bodies. On the other hand the croupous 
cast is a delicate, semi-transparent, often gelatinous exudation, 
not so intimately connected with the subjacent mucous membrane 
but that it is easily separable as an imperfect cast which is often 
thrown off during a fit of coughing. Under the same magnifying 
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power it is found to consist of pavement and ciliated columnar epi- 
thelium and a homogeneous, transparent, albuminous substance, 
(never truly fibrous) entangling detached epithelial cells or their 
contents, fat, mucous corpuscles, and a few foreign bodies. These 
casts rarely contain fungus spores ; continue probably to be thrown 
off soon after their formation ; and appear to partake rather of the 
nature of an excessive cell proliferation than of a true exudation : 
they are essentially an epithelial layer cast off and resembling the 
skin shed by some of the lower animals. 

On the other hand, Dr. Bruce and Mr. Golding Bird stated that 
they had never noticed epithelium in the croup membrane, but that 
they had observed an infiltration of exudation cells (white blood 
corpuscles). 

"Unusable" Objectives. — Mr. Henry U. Janson writes to the 
"Monthly Mic. Journal" proposing the wet front, or "aquatic noz- 
zle" as a cure for "unusable sixteenths" and other objectives 
whose angular aperture has been increased at the expense of work- 
ing focus until they can no longer come within reach of a large 
proportion of mounted objects. Being accustomed to work upon 
diatoms with a moderate angled T \, he was induced to procure an 
improved lens of the same power, but 175° angle. This "tremen- 
dous 175°" performed beautifully upon all that it could reach, but 
about half his extensive collection of diatoms was out of its reach 
by reason of thickness of cover-glass ; and all his high power ob- 
jects have long been labelled " T V" and " 0. r \" to indicate whether 
the new or the old sixteenth should be used upon them. Finally, 
having his new T ' 6 changed into an immersion he found that not 
only was the brilliancy of its performance increased and its power 
raised to about ^ but that its focus was so much elongated that 
all his O. T ' F objects became perfectly usable. The comparatively 
long working focus of immersion lenses is a convenience well 
known and appreciated, but it has not, perhaps, been hitherto so 
formally recommended as a cure for the (also well known) "unus- 
able" dry lenses of large angle. 

Mounting in Balsam. — Mr. C. L. Jackson mounts his balsam 
objects in a chloroformic solution of balsam, and, after the air 
bubbles have all escaped, bakes them for about two days upon the 
flat top of a copper or tin box about a foot square and two and a 
half inches deep, and filled with water which is kept by means of 
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a gas flame at nearly a boiling temperature. For keeping the 
cover in position while the balsam is hardening, he finds the spring 
clip troublesome and uncertain, and substitutes shot or bullets, 
of different sizes according to the pressure required, laid upon the 
cover glass. The bullets are previously flattened by a blow from 
a hammer. [The conical rifle-balls which the writer has used for 
the same purpose are exceedingly convenient.] 

Preserving Tumors, etc., during Transportation. — Dr. J. G. 
Richardson recommends the popular mounting medium, a satu- 
rated solution of acetate of potash, as a temporary preservative 
of urinary deposits or other pathological specimens that are to be 
transmitted by post. Sections of tumors or of other tissues may 
often be prepared by soaking in this solution for two days. They 
are then to be removed from the solution, without much squeezing, 
and placed in a piece of india-rubber tubing, or wrapped up in 
sheet rubber or oiled silk, with the ends firmly tied, and mailed in 
an ordinary letter, the deliquescent fluid with which the tissue is 
saturated preventing alike the decomposition or desiccation of the 
object. 

Amphipleura pellucida as a Test Object. — Mr. Louis H. 
Noe, of Elizabethtown, N. J., has resolved this object, both dry 
and in balsam, with sunlight, through the ammonio-sulphate cell 
condensed obliquely with a small 2^ inch lens, with all of the fol- 
lowing objectives: — R. & J. Beck's -^ dry, T \) wet; Powell & 
Lealand's .£-$, jfe, £ dry, ^, ^ wet ; Wales' T ' ? wet ; Gundlack's ,/ ( 
(No. viii) wet ; Hartnack's -^ (No. x), ^ (No. ix) wet ; Tolles' 
xV dry, T V, g (130°) wet ; and Spencer's I wet. 

NOTES. 

The Yellowstone Expedition, Gen. D. A. Stanley commanding, 
arrived at Fort A. Lincoln, D. T., September 22d, having passed 
a little over three months in active operations in the field, and 
accomplished a march of nearly one thousand miles through a 
region previously but very imperfectly known. The expedition 
left Fort Rice, D. T., June 20th, and arrived at the Yellowstone, 
a few miles above Glendive's Creek, July 15th. Crossing the 
Yellowstone at this point, the expedition proceeded up the valley 
of the Yellowstone as far as Pompey's Pillar, two hundred miles 



